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T is fairly good usage nowadays to speak of the “visual movement.” The 

term is already widely used among educators concerned with the elemen- 

tary and high school end of the educational course, and it is creeping into 
higher circles. Shortly we shall be able to use it almost anywhere without 
having to “define” or “explain just what we mean.”” Those of us who believe 
in the visual idea, from repeated experience and demonstration in actual teach- 
ing practice, quite like the phrase, “the visual movement,” and shall continue 
to use it as the logical name for a very significant phase of educational develop- 
ment in the early part of the twentieth century. 

The name suggests that the thing is ‘‘moving”’ and implies concerted action 
of educators behind it to make it move. Both suggestion and implication are 
correct. Movement is unmistakable—-adherents are multiplying daily—yet we 
need have no illusions about the total progress achieved to date. Only a frac- 
tion of the educational profession is seriously interested, and a still smaller 
fraction of those holding the power of initiative and decision in school policies. 
The visual movement is not more than started—possibly well started—on the 
road it must travel before it can be said to be even approaching realization of 
its possibilities. 


HE primary difficulties that keep the movement marking time in so many 
quarters are easily enumerated. ‘ Here they are in strictly logical order: 


(1) Most school authorities not sufficiently convinced of its value to make 
appropriations for its adoption. 

(2) Hence, no funds available for the essential equipment. 

(3) Hence, no chance for teachers to learn to use it effectively. 

(4) Hence, no market for worthwhile materials (slides and films). 

(5) Hence, no worthwhile producers can afford to supply them in quan- 
tity. (Exception in the case of slides. Supply of excellent slides 
is well up to the present demand). 

(6) Hence, no final proof of the value of visual instruction is possible. 

(7) And many school authorities want “final proof” before appropriating! 

The last-named closes the vicious circle perfectly. It makes the solu- 

tion of the first difficulty contingent upon the solution of the last—a pretty 

problem since final proof cannot be given until the preceding obstacles have been 

removed! It is a hard situation, indeed, but not without cure. The cure, 
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EDITORIAL 99 
in fact, is well started by the progressive schools who have insisted on getting 
the money whether they had an appropriation or not. It can be done. 


HE Questionnaire being circulated to schools throughout the country by 
this magazine is rapidly furnishing interesting figures on this particular 
point. . From hundreds of questionnaires received from schools in states 
especially interested in visual education, the following percentages appear. Of 
the schools answering : 
3% have a regular appropriation for visual instruction, but it is sometimes 


f 


as low as $30.00 a year. Further, another 6% of these schools expect an 
appropriation for the coming year, and an additional 4% have a more 
or less faint prospect of one. Thus next year may see over 10% with 
an appropriation. Since the High Schools here considered are about 
\4 of all the High Schools in the given territory, the total percentage 
of schools with an appropriation for 1922-23 may be about 314%. 

28% of these same schools, however, already have Stereopticons and an addi- 
tional 10% plan to purchase shortly. This means that about 38% of 
High Schools answering the Questionnaire will have stereopticons by 
the end of next year. For all the schools in the territory it indicates 
1234%. 

14% of the answering schools already own Motion Picture Projectors, and 
an additional 20% plan to purchase shortly. This means that 34% will 


have projectors by the end of next year and, for all the High Schools 

in the territory, a total of 1114%. 

Summary figures, therefore, for the section of the country from which 
questionnaire results have now been tabulated, constitute impressive evidence 
for the visual movement. Only 314% of the schools will have a regular appro- 
priation for the purpose—but 1224% will have Stereopticons and 11144% will 
have Motion Picture Projectors for the school year 1922-23. These schools 
may well be proud of their achievement in the face of the numerous difficulties 
that beset the visual path so far. They hold a place of honor at the head of 
the procession, which is going to be very long. 

ONEY is the fundamental need, in this as in all other forward move- 
ments. The schools did not get their text books without it ;.nor their 
laboratories and gymnasiums, their pianos and victrolas, without 

payment of the normal price for such things. It has taken at least a genera- 
tion for these school appurtenances to pass from the category of “extrava- 
gances” to that of “necessary equipment.” 

Visual equipment must run the same course—but it is running it faster. 
The screen is already “necessary equipment” to a host of forward-thinking 
educators. The construction of new school buildings today without adequate 
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facilities for screen projection—as some school boards continue to do in com- 
placent devotion to tradition—is the purest folly. The children and parents 
of a short decade hence will be inclined to rise up and call such board-members 
anything but “blessed.” 


NOTHER reader writes: 

“Please send me a list of your films and prices.” 

Once more let us state that this magazine has nothing to sell or 
rent in the way of visual equipment or visual materials. We are not “pro- 
ducers.” We are not “representatives” nor “agents” of any producer or pro- 
ducers, either officially or privately. 

We are, however, glad to assist any and all inquirers by suggestion or 
recommendation of sources for such material, as we have done for the reader 
quoted above. 


HERE have been at least four organizations formed so far for the 

promotion of the cause of visual education on a national scale. In 

October, 1919, The National Academy for Visual Instruction was in- 
corporated in Washington, D. C. In November of the same year, The Society 
for Visual Education was formed in Chicago. The next year saw the organi- 
zation of the National Visual Education Association with headquarters at 
Washington, and The National Academy of Visual Instruction also began 
operation in 1920. 

At least two of the above are still alive. The National Academy of Visual 
Instruction holds its third annual meeting at Lexington, Kentucky, on the 
18th, 19th and 20th of the present month. Yet it would seem that the “‘na- 
tional” need has not yet been satisfied. We are to have a fifth organization. 
The Visual Instruction Association of America has recently been formed in 
New York, under the presidency of Dr. E. R. Crandall of the Board of 
Education. 

Any organization with the serious purpose to further the real educational 
interests of the country has the sincere best wishes of this magazine. It is 
always natural to hope for much from the latest comer in the great field. 
Much can be done. Relatively little has been done in proportion to the possi- 
bilities. We earnestly hope that The Visual Instruction Association of America 
will accomplish much—and soon—toward carrying the visual movement fur- 
ther beyond the talking stage into the realm of action. 


In this connection we would call attention to Professor Shepherd’s article begin- 
ning on page 107. This article was received after the above editorial was written 
and just as we were about to go to press. Its timeliness seemed to justify last-minute 
measures to make room for it in this issue. 
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Some Psychological and Pedagogical 
Aspects of Visual Education (II)’ 


MATILDE CASTRO 


Professor of Education and Director 
F the motion picture cannot in- 
sure vividness and accuracy of im- 
pression just by setting its ma- 

chinery in motion but must, rather, 

operate within the larger mechanism 
of the psychology and pedagogy of 

“interest and attention,’ yet has it 

not a superior advantage in being 

able to supply to a unique degree 
these very preconditions of learning? 

Pictures universally interest children 

attention in- 

irresis- 


and motion attracts 
stinctively. 
tible combination ? 
gogue knows that it is easy enough 
to catch a child’s attention, another 
Merely 


Is this not an 
But every peda- 


matter to hold his interest. 
putting educational material upon 
the screen will not relieve the class- 
room of its tedium, else why do chil- 
dren complain that many educational! 
films are “dull?” 

The picture-man must come to the 
pedagogue to learn how to construct 
interesting pictures; and the educator 
will tell him 
not at first be palatable. 
him that he must not make frequent 
use of a group of crude stimuli which 


facts which 
He will warn 


some may 


are commonly designed “instinctive” 


because they evoke immediate re- 


sponse from the individual due to 


racial ‘“‘set’ or tendencies. These 


*Concluded from March number. 


of the 
3ryn Mawr College, 


Phebe Anna Thorne Model School of 
3ryn Mawr, Pa. 
stimuli the teacher knows as loud 


noises, sudden violent contrasts, novel 
things, strange things, moving objects, 
For if these are employed 
they must be constantly increased in 


et cetera. 


variety and intensity with the result 
that the child becomes blasé or over- 
excited. It on a sensory 
level of this sort to which the “movie- 
thriller’ appeals. The thriller has to 
be made more and more thrilling; 
doses of “Oh” and “Ah” stimulation 
must be constantly strengthened ; slap- 
stick antigs have to become wilder and 
wilder. No wonder stern souls accuse 
the “movies” of leading to a debauch 


interest 


is 


of the senses. 

Because in the minds of many the 
motion-picture is synonymous with 
this over-whetting of the sensory ap- 
petite there has been much opposition 
to its use in the school on the ground 
that it will demoralize effort and pre- 
clude the development of any genuine 
intellectual interest. There is, of 
course, no danger that this kind of 
film will be introduced into the school- 
room. Educational material will not 
lend itself to this treatment, and if 
the pictures really do succeed in hold- 
ing the attention of the children the 
chances are that they have been con- 
structed in accordance with the princi- 
ples of true interest, briefly, that the 
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child must first have a need, or desire, 
or problem which he is trying to carry 
out through his own active search or 
endeavor. If what is presented can 
further this interest the motion picture 
wiil be truly educative and will prove 
to be a legitimate and valuable educa- 
tional tool. 

Problem of Securing Genuine 

Attention 

The motion picture has undoubtedly 
a full quiver of assets when it comes to 
providing the external or objective 
conditions of attention. A darkened 
and quiet room, a focal point to which 
the directed and to 
which other bodily conditions are ad- 
justed for the most favorable recep- 
tion of the stimulus, the enhancement 
to concentration due to the fact that 
the attention of the group fs trained 
simultaneously in the same direction, 


sense-organ is 


these constitute ideal conditions which 
no teacher would utilize. 
Yet all of these may be present and 
still genuine attention in the form of 
mental occupation with the material 
may not take place. The motion pic- 
ture does not by virtue of the fact that 
it presents movement and _ activity 
avoid passivity on the part of the child. 
His attitude may be far from that of 
giving dynamic attention. He may be 
so concerned to let nothing escape his 
eye as the procession files by him that 
he inhibits any tendency to think lest 
it get in his way. Or the mental alert- 
ness may be one of the strain and ten- 
sion of “being on the jump” in order 
to keep up the pace of the necessary 
eye adjustments. 


scorn to 
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The ordinary motion picture even 
of the less exciting type moves too fast | 
usually for mental assimilation and the | 
nervous anxiety is often great because 
as a child remarked: “I just never can 
keep up with where things are coming | 
next.” To the right, to the left, in the | 
center—the thing has happened and 
has melted like a 


” 


river.” If this is the sort of quicken- 
ing and vitalizing process which the 
motion picture purposes to apply to 
the “dead” subjects of the classroom 
it is pernicious not merely because of 
the bad hygienic effect upon the child 
but because any condition of tenseness 
or anxiety is detrimental to learning, 
Further this tempo is bad for memory. 
Impressions following each other in 
very close sequence tend to weaken 
preceding ones. This effect may be 
due in part at least to what the psy- 
chologist terms retroactive inhibition. 
At any rate the presentation of im- 
pressions at a rate faster than the mind 
can digest will come to mean “in one 
eye and out of the other” as surely as 
unheeded auditory impressions call for 
the teacher’s rebuke, “in one ear and 
out of the other.” 
proper use of films is understood there 


Even when the 
will always be an individual problem 
as to how many and at what intervals 
exhibitions should be given to a par- 
ticular class. 


Logical and Psychological 
Approach 
There is another and more pedagog- 
ical aspect to the “motion” feature of 
the “movie” which presents things in 


process. The industrial films showing 


“snowflake on the ° 
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laboratory processes are a case in 
point. It is claimed that through these 
pictures an idea of the complete story 
of the production or growth of a thing 
may be gained and a sense of organiza- 
tion achieved. There is no doubt that 
the motion picture may aid the skillful 
teacher immeasurably in effecting just 
these results, but the danger and dis- 
appointment lie in assuming that the 
continuity of the process and the sense 
of organization will be supplied per se 
by the picture. The effect of complete- 
ness and wholeness of process is il- 
lusory except in exceedingly simple 
topics. In the first place the material 
is organized from the standpoint of 
the expert, who selects typical phases 
of the process. Many of the detailed 
steps which lead up to these and give 
them their significance are left out. 
Often it is difficult to form an ade- 
quate conception, for instance, of the 
time element involved. A number of 
industrial or so-called educational 
films leave one with a very confused 
idea as to the length of time consumed 
by the individual steps or by the 
process as a whole and although the 
phases presented are in logical se- 
quence one finds that only in so far as 
he has any previous experience or 
knowledge does he come away with a 
real feeling for the unity and contin- 
uity of the process. 

The writer tried shortly after seeing 
this the 
sequence of the stages and found that 


films of sort to retrace 
although certain essentials could be re- 


membered there was no memory of it 
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as a continuous whole. The film can 
“present” organization no more than 
the teacher can directly inculcate it 
merely becafise she has organized her 
Indeed, she 
knows that she must often break up 


own material logically. 


her logical arrangement in order to 
make contact with the child’s mind and 
fit her material to the step that is next 
in order for the child. This recogni- 
the between the 
logical and the psychological approach 


tion of difference 
is one of the most important discov- 
eries of modern educational theory, 
and practice and the motion-picture 
cannot afford to ignore its implications 
or it will be too inflexible a tool for 
the teacher to use. 

Again, pictures will not take the 
place of explanation or interpretation. 
The picture is not self-explanatory. 
Children looking directly at a picture 
appear to be pretty limited as to what 
they will get out of it spontaneously. 
Psychologists have shown in their 
that 

“what the picture is 


tests when children are 
asked to tell 
about” they (1) enumerate the objects 


in it, (2) describe them merely, or (3) 


mental 


attempt to interpret the story of the 
picture according to the level of men- 
tal development which they have at- 
tained. Very young children cannot 
detect what essential parts of a picture 
are missing. Pictures are replete with 
meaning only to the mind bringing 
meaning to them. They are symbols 
which are carriers of meaning rather 
self-luminous 


than expositors of 


meaning. Nor can the picture be said 
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to make the meaning clear ; it is mean- 
ing which makes the picture clear. 
The wonderful plates and films which 
science has perfected require a back- 
ground of thorough scientific training 
to enable one really to “see” them. 
The upshot of this is that the picture 
should usually follow and not precede 
instruction in a specific topic and that 
it should be succeeded by a further de- 
velopment of “meaning.” Used in this 
way the screen picture in the school 
will avoid the charge of leading to 
relaxation of intellectual effort and 
will cease to suggest soft pedagogy. 


Not a Substitute for Imagination 

With reference to imagination the 
situation is similar. The picture is not 
a substitute for imagination. The pic- 
ture as seen means nothing unless the 
sensorial nucleus which it presents is 
interpreted through an escert of past 
imagery which attends it. The picture 
is but the peg upon which to hang the 
imagination. It aids in the final real- 
ization of the anticipatory image which 
previous study and attempts at imag- 
ing bring to it. Dramatization of 
novels, stories, and events in history, 
in short, of any material ought, except 
under exceptional conditions, to follow 
study and the attempt to make the 
mind work through the material until 
it has formed images of its own. This 
procedure will prevent the children 
from accepting specific film pictures 
too mechanically and authoritatively 
in terms of the precise stage-setting, 
interpretations of the actors, and other 
details which happen to be used, but 
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these will be seen flexibly through the 
required emotional and imaginal back- 
ground to be what they are, namely, 
lay-figures upon which to drape the 
imagination. 

An amusing instance of how much 
the mind may supply in looking at a 
picture even to the extent of providing 


one’s own motion picture apparatus is | 


that of a small colored boy who called 
for a certain book two or three after- 
noons a week. He would open the 
book to a certain page and laugh up- 
roariously. The librarian’s curiosity 
was aroused and looking over his 
shoulder at a picture of an infuriated 
bull pursuing a negro she was about 
to ask him the cause of his laughter 
when slamming the book shut he 
chuckled: “Golly, he ain’t cotched him 
yet.” 

Perhaps the most obvious and popu- 
lar interpretation of the meaning and 
import of the term zisual education is 
that based upon the assumption that 
the eye may be trained to observe care- 
fully and if so trained, say by thorough 
practice in observing pictures, this 
capacity for observation will be car- 
ried over, “‘transferred” to other situa- 
tions where 
needed. If this were true the use of 
the motion picture in the schoolroom 
could not fail to win the support of 
the most rigorous believer in “formal 
discipline” for it could furnish the 
“disciplinary” value, namely, the cul- 
tivation of the power of observation, 
as well as could other less enticing 


close observation is 


subjects of the curriculum. 
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The psychologist and educator 
agree however, that there is no such 
thing as the power of observation in 
general. One may be a keen and dis- 
criminating observer in one field anda 
poor observer in another. To be ef- 
fective, training must be in tlie specific 
field in which the “mental function’’ is 
to be used. One may, perhaps, acquire 
a special technique for observation in 
the field of movies. This fact was en- 
tertainingly illustrated in the case of a 
little girl who clapped her hands and 
called out: “That’s good, that’s good.” 
Her older companion, a novice in the 
art of watching the “movie,” 
been unable to follow the kaleidoscopic 
career of the plot, asked : “What's good 
and what is it all about?” The child 
replied : “Oh, I don’t know exactly, but 


who had 


that’s the hero come in the nick of time 
to kill the villain. You can tell them 
because they always come dashing in 
on horseback when things are all going 
wrong.” 


Educational Motivation 

first- 
The 
motion picture expands his experiences 
vicariously by taking him into places 
where he cannot otherwise go and by 


Modern education insists on 


hand experience for the child. 


showing him things which he is not 
likely to see. The child cannot, how- 
ever, take much of this as a substitute 
for the handling and exploring of his 
own experiences. The need for direct 
participation and contacts will always 
be predominant. The motion or screen 
picture can be used to meet something 
of this demand by allowing children to 
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¢ake a hand in managing the exhibi- 
tion. The children could prepare their 
own lectures and from time to time 
one of them could be chosen to present 
topics of interest to the school or a 
child could make a thorough study of 
a film to be produced and act as guide 
and expositor. No better way of 
teaching organization in English com- 
If such a 


lecture were particularly successful a 


position could be devised. 


day could be arranged for parents to 
hear it. In this way the motion pic- 
ture could lend itself effectively to one 
of the most progressive methods of 
modern education, namely, the “moti- 
vated” problem or project method. 


In still another way the motion pic- 
ture can make its connection with chil- 
dren’s lives more direct. There should 
be more pictures of what other chil- 
dren are doing. Particularly would 
children enjoy: seeing what others are 
doing on their round of daily tasks in 
the schoolroom, laboratory, artroom, 
expeditions and playgrounds. Projects 
which other children are working upon 
would appeal greatly to them and 
would not merely stimulate social in- 
terest but give them a standard toward 
which to work, for they are more in- 
fluenced by results which children 
themselves have achieved than by the 
finished product of the adult or the 
model of the artist. Pictures showing 


schools with features different from 
their own would be especially attrac- 


tive to them. 
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Development of Dramatic Sense, 
A very unusual and profitable use of 
the motion picture as an aid in the 
dramatization of work in history, Eng- 
lish and other school subjects has been 
made by a teacher in an experimental 
school. The children were writing a 
play by first acting various scenes and 
supplying the dialogue to fit the action 


as it developed. The scenes were 
stringy and dialogue outweighed 
action. The teacher did not wish to 


interfere but the play was being lost 
in a morass of detail and dramatic per- 
spective was completely lacking. Sud- 
denly she had what proved to be an 
inspiration and asked “How many of 
you attend the movies?” The answer 
was unanimous. “Very well, then,” 
the teacher continued, “let’s pretend 
we are putting this play on the screen. 
How many pictures would you select, 
and how would you make them tell the 
story without the use of many 
words?” The effect was electrical. 
They were able to focus the dramatic 
moments into what later they called 
“plastic pictures” and the result was 
gratifying to pupils and teacher. This 
device of selecting material which 
would make dramatic pictures such as 
a good screen picture would show led 
to marked facility in dramatization in 
this school. The children seemed to 
get the “feel” for dramatic essentials 
and often voluntarily used the test: 
“How would that look on the screen?” 


An Added Language 
In the opinion of the writer it is un- 
necessary to wait for experiment to 
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prove which of three methods, namely, | 
the motion pictures, reading, or oral 
presentations, will result in the highest 


tacts re- 


score for the number of 


tained.” Education is more than the 
massing of information. Even did the 
highest score fall to the motion picture 
(from returns 


present experimental 


this does not promise to be the case), 
it would not be an argument for its 


universal adoption. Other emotional, 
aesthetic and social values or the sense 
of personal possession and control over 
facts achieved through individual ef- 
fort might be lost. On the other hand, 
if experience proves that the motion 
picture is particularly effective in de- 
veloping of values, it 
should be used even though its score 
of “facts retained” is low. The motion 


some these 


picture, that is, should not be used as a 
substitute for any other mode of teach- 
ing. When written or spoken words 
fail to make the meaning definite and 
the picture can supply this focus, when 
materials are costly and rare and the 
picture can give some information 
about them, when experiments requir- 
ing expert technique not locally avail- 
able can be reproduced, when a larger 
group can be more effectively reached 
by a picture, when aesthetic apprecia- 
tion and social insight can be stimu- 
lated by its help, then the picture be- 
Like 


spoken 


comes a_ priceless resource. 


music, or art, or another 


tongue, it is an added language which 
the teacher to 
opening the thoroughfare 


may use aid her in 


between 


mind and mind. 
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Are More Organizations Needed? 


SHEPHERD 


University of Oklahoma 


J. W. 
HE National Academy of Visual 
Instruction, which has been called 


to meet at the University of Ken- 
tucky in Lexington, April 18th, 19th and 
20th, faces perhaps as the chief problem 
for consideration at this meeting a defi- 
nite determination of its own status as an 
organization; in fact it called 
upon to give justification of its “raison 


has been 
d’étre.” The challenge issued at Chicago 
last month the the 
Department of Superintendence by those 
who would see a new organization in the 
field, the statement 


made in the last issue of the late Educa- 


during meeting of 


confirms editorial 


‘tional Film Magazine relative to the need 


of the Academy’s taking more interest in 
problems of the class room, 

In these days of over-organization a 
demand for a 
be given careful consideration before be- 
ing 
with some certainty that no existing or- 


new organization should 


accepted. It should be ascertained 


ganization can be made to function to 


obtain the desired ends. 
We believe, therefore, that the 


ment for a new organization is inoppor- 
x 


move- 


tune at this time and would tend to in- 
crease the confusion rather than bring 
order out of the existing chaos. The Na- 


tional Academy is already in the field. It 
has the definite backing of a large share 
of those most active in the promotion of 
the 
pledged by its constitution to high ideals 
Its policies are still 


use of visual methods. It stands 
and lofty purposes. 
in the making and can be readily shaped 
The organization, 


not 


to reach worthy ends. 
only an 
but it 


therefore, should be given 


opportunity to prove its merit 
should also be given the definite support 
of all 


that 


interests until it becomes evident 


the organization must fail in its 


avowed purposes of broad and construc- 
tive service. 

The 
seems to have arisen out of the larger 
cities where conditions are very different 
from those existing in the smaller cities, 
schools. The 
cities are independent of univer- 


demand for a new organization 


towns, villages and rural 
larget 
sity extension agencies and may there- 
somewhat impatient, 


problems 


fore have become 


because university extension 
relating to these smaller school units have 
had attention at the meet- 
‘ngs of the Academy. 

This alone, however, does not justify 
the call for a new organization. Rather 
is it evidence that the present organiza- 
tion should divide its interests along the 
lines af special fields and activities. This 
tendency has already been felt within the 
National Academy at its last meeting in 
Des 
sion directors and those interested in dis- 


considerable 


Moines. A special session of exten- 


tribution problems was called separate 
and apart from the regular meeting of 
the Academy. A permanent organization 
was effected and this organization will 
hold its meeting again with the Academy 


at Lexington as a part.of the larger or- 


ganization. 

The same opportunity is open to those 
who represent the larger schools systems 
and interested in special problems. 
But there is every reason at this time for 
or- 


are 


pooling resources and influences in 
ganization rather than disrupting forces 
by division, 

It seems probable, too, that at least a 
part of the foment for a new organiza- 
tion has come from commercial interests. 
It is no secret that commercial represen- 
tatives have been restless under the pol- 
icy of the Academy which prohibits ac- 
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tive membership to these representatives. 
But this is a wise policy. No publisher 
or book dealer ask or expects member- 
ship in the Department of Superintend- 
ence, the N. E. A., or any state teacher’s 
organization. No professional organiza- 
tion can accept into active membership 
the man who has something to sell, no 
matter how meritorious his product or 
how zealous his activities may be. It 
simply isn’t done. Nor can it be done in 
the field of Visual Education. 

The Academy at its meeting at Lexing- 
ton can do much to clarify the whole sit- 
uation. 

First, the regular meetings of the 
Academy should be held at the time of 
the Department of Superintendence, 
since more people interested in the prob- 
lems of the field could be gotten together 
at this time than at any other. 

Second, the National Academy should 
become affiliated with the Department of 
Superintendence and the N. E. A., taking 
the place of the so-called visual instruc- 
tion section which has failed to function 
in an effective way. 

Third, the Academy should make pro- 
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vision for at least five types of interests, 
First, the larger cities; second, the 
towns, villages and rural consolidated 
schools; third, the university extension 
agencies; fourth, research interest; and 
fifth, those other educational agencies 
such as the pulpit, platform, social wel- 
fare activities and civic organizations. 

Fourth, the National Academy should 
continue its policy of remaining entirely 
free from commercial influences by not 
allowing commercial representation in 
its active membership. It should, how- 
ever, discontinue the practice of accept- 
ing any membership fees from commer- 
cial organizations. 

Fifth, the National Academy 
find means for employing a 
who shall give all of his time to directing 
the work of the organization and he 
should be a man of broad educational] 


should 


training, interests, and experience with 
marked executive ability. 
Sixth, the control of the Academy 


should be vested in a larger and more 
representative group in which both the 
practical and technical interests in edu- 
cation should be liberally represented. 


Among the Magazines 


’ Conducted by N. L. G. 


"T BE ultimate purpose of this department is to supply in readable 
form, and quite informally, a digest of the literature on the subject 
as it appears from month to month in various periodicals. The busy 
reader may find here as much as his time will allow him to cover; the 
curious or scholarly reader can use the department as a starting point 
for wider ranging, with marked economy of his time. 


Religion and Education via the Movies 
Editorial 
In School for March 9th 

R. WILL HAYS provoked this 
M editorial by his suggestion “that 

education and religion be ad- 
vanced by means of a greater use. of the 
motion picture’—on the whole quite a 
safe and sensible remark. The editor 
of School suggests a doubt that Mr, 


Hays is an authority on theology and 
pedagogy, and we are quite inclined to 
agree with him, although Mr. Hays is 
entitled to make sch a remark without 
being an “authority” in the subjects men- 
tioned. Further than this cannot 
agree with this extraordinary editorial. 
There follows a purely quixotic attack 
upon visual education, with the editor of 
School setting up his,own windmills. He 


we 
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proceeds to ring changes upon the inno- 
cent remark, distorting it into such ab- 
surdities as the following: “making the 
motion picture screen’ take the place of 
textbook and pulpit,” “cutting education 
and religion by the niovie pattern”; and 


” 66 


finally, as a climax to his tirade against 
the movie, he declares: “As a substitute 
for education, however, we fail to see its 
The 
startles us also. 
of it. 

The editor of School must be sadly out 
His edi- 
printed about 


idea of such substitution 


We had never thought 


value.” 


of touch with the situation. 


torial should have been 
ten years ago, say, the week following 
Mr. Fdison’s absurd utterances on movie 
fulminate in 


fea- 


education. Today, why 


such fashion? No one with even 


therweight opinion entertains such gro- 
School 
so strenuously. 


tesque notions as the editor of 


feels moved to combat 
Then, think 
such fearful platitudes as the following: 

“The 


means. of 


too, of printing nowadays 


textbook must remain the chief 


instruction in the public 
schools.” We have always thought so, 
supposed it was far beyond need of ar- 
We 


well.” 


gument, should add “in all other 
schools as 

“If an education is worth having, it is 
werth the kard work that our fore- 


fathers had to do to get it.” 
Of course, but why insist on getting 
so little as they did by the hard work? 
“There is no royal or easy toad.. .” 
a remote 
of the 


day on this question would have saved 


but what’s the use? Even 


acquaintance with the thought 
over a column of valuable 
space in School. (It is a large page, 
too.) Besides, think of poor Will Hays 
and what the country would think of him 
if he thought what this editor thinks he 


thinks! 


something 


The Movies—In Their Defense 
By Robert Emmett MacAlarney 


in the Forum for January 

HIS article appeared in the same 

magazine and side by side with the 

article by S. L. M. Barlow (Re- 
viewed in our March issue). It seemed, in 
advance, that the Forum was doing an in- 
teresting thing in offering this verbal tilt, 
pro and con the Movies, between able rep- 
resentatives of the two sides. Mr. Barlow 
thrust, Mr. MacAlarney was to 
parry, and we readers were to have the 
pleasure of watching the rapier-play. By 
a very original arrangement, however, the 
fencers stood back to back! The rapiers 
flashed merrily enough—Mr. Barlow’s 
with somewhat the greater brilliance— 
but the opponents did not touch each 
other. Both contained much 
truth but they different as- 
pects of the question. 

Mr. MacAlarney begins by flaying the 
flayers of the movies, “Ph.D. and steve- 
alike, for criticising what they do 
elaborate 


was to 


articles 
concerned 


dore” 
not understand. He evolves 
reasons why the stevedore does not criti- 
cise the novel or spoken play (it is prob- 
ably because he does not read the one 
nor attend the other), but at the picture 
show said stevedore “sees what he sees, 
and, because he not like what he 
sees, he slangs the movies’”—a conclusion 
rather less impressive than it was evi- 
dently intended to be. 

Now for the defense! It is smashing. 
Mr. MacAlarney cuts the ground from 
under all would-be objectors at one blow 
by declaring the movies to be constitu- 
tionally just what serious have 
damned them for being! The film should 
not be taken seriously, the screen should 
not be thought to compete with book and 
play as an art of expression; for the film 
is a somewhat hard and flat medium and 
“spoken titles, no matter how skillfully 
written, are, after all, only so many un- 
uttered words’”—whatever that may mean. 


does 


critics 
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The movies. are a product made in bulk, 
sold by hippodrome methods, and in only 
one grade for all consumers. Triumphant 
enumeration of faults is certainly a novel 
method for the defense of a client. 

Mr. MacAlarney speaks with evident 
sincerity and his broad experience in ac- 
tual production of motion pictures gives 
weight to his words. 
in the midst of it all, the glaring realities 
crowding around him apparently blind 
him to larger considerations. His con- 
gested foreground blots out for him the 


Yet, because he is 


landscape. Intimate knowledge of present 
facts leads the writer into some extraordi- 
nary statements. 





“If it were possible—by this I mean 
financially possible—to produce assorted 
pictures for city, small town, highbrow, 
lowbrow, rural, etc., consumption, there 
would be far less hue and cry about the 
meretricious movies.” 

The last part of the statement is pro- 
foundly true, but the implication in the 
first part is unfortunate. . Selective 
duction in the movies is not only pos- 
sible, it is inevitable. The tendency in 
this direction is already marked. . Many 
in moviedom are beginning to consider 


pro- 


this idea as the solution of present diffi- 
culties. 

It is only primitive peoples whose shoe- 
makers turn out for all feet. 
The Indian with mocassin accom- 
plished fairly well an average product for 
the whole tribe, but civilization demands 
a distinction in footwear forthe cornfield 
and the ball-room floor. The early print- 


one shoe 


his 


ers produced a book for the world in gen- 
eral, as far as the world was interested. 
Modern publishers calculate to a nicety 
the particular fraction of the. public they 
will serve, and hence we have serious fic- 
tion; best-sellers, dime novels, and so on 
through a host of gradations in’ values 
and intentions. For centuries the 
has differentiated the elements of its pub- 
lic and catered to each accurately. Until 


stage 
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the movies reach this same stage in policy 
and performance they will remain a prim- 
itive thing, with all the crudity that ac- 
companies what is “primitive.” 

When Mr. McAlarney that “di- 
rectors must compress drama into a five 


says 
’ he comes dan- 
the thoughtful 
is that it is too 
instead of com- 


thousand foot maximum’ 


gerously near amusing 


reader. The pitiful fact 
often a case of inflation 
pression to meet that limit, 

Perhaps the most disappointing single 
assertion in the article is where the writer 
-a palpable 
tends to 


declares “the titleless picture 


absurdity.” Such a statement 
weaken confidence in Mr. MacAlarney’s 
grasp and one of 
the high arts of the race, one of the most 
venerable, and the motion picture offers 


to this art a means of development un- 


vision. Pantomime is 


dreamed of in its palmiest days. Thanks 
to the close-up, artistic heights will be 
reached in pantomime which were impos- 
sible to the mimes of Rome, great as they 
the the 


physical stage. When we have actors and 


were, because of limitations of 


directors who can do it, the titleless pic- 
ture will become one of the higher phases 
of motion picture art. 


The Cinema and Its Drama 
By Gordon Craig 
In The 
ROM 
side against the motion picture, and 
this 
matters 


English Review for February 


England comes another broad- 


from a source eminent in 
After this Mr. 


Craig need never write on the subject again 


time 


dramatic. article 


—he could add nothing to his uncompro- 


mising condemnation. This is the way 
he begins: 
“What about it? It can all be summed 


up in a few notes. It is nothing new; it 
is merely one more milestone as we go 
as we are led downhill 
the 


the idleness of 


downhill 
by the nose. . . . It appeals to 
vulgarity of most 


many the economy of all 
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the fear of the ighorant the lazi- 


ness of half. the world the curi- 


osity of the other half the ‘wisdom’ 


(i. e., the pockets) of the few. There- 


fore it protects the few and is 


Still it pretends to be 
The 


against the many. 


for the people!! mind en 


slaved, the mind drugged, is the best 
mind to glide downhill in comfort 
to go willingly down. The Cin 


ema is the most important ally of what 

‘Bolshevism’ _ that today 
the loyal Yellow Press coming in 
All that it touches 
it smears. It is 
Exactly as in 1541, when the most ener- 
getic and the most vulgar organizers of 
the time the Paris of 
acting the ‘Old Testament,’ because they 
held that the people did not get enough 
Realism in the performance of the High 
Mass, so today do the very descendants 


we call exists 


a poor second. 


not original. 


conceived idea in 


vulgar impres- 


their 


these energetic and 
find 


theatre 


of 


sarios themselves and ‘Real- 


istic’ ousted by more energetic 


and more vulgar organizers holding the 


same opinions as’ their predecessors held 
in 1541. The ahead 
of both Theatre and Church in its adap 


Cinema steals 


tability to the lowest needs of man.” 


So he runs on in unwearying vilification 


—on and on, and down and down—and 
when he gets to the bottom he stops 
with “Take it or leave it.” He is quite 


emphatic and abrupt, is Mr. Craig. It is 
Mr. 


Craig has to say on matters theatrical 


always worth while to read what 


but equally, of course, one should never 
fail to deduct for the bitterness that has 
become part and parcel of his artistic 


soul, England was unkind to her child of 
genius. If England herself was hostile 
to his beloved stage, how should he view 


the onslaught of this new, impersonal and 
mightier enemy, the Cinema! 


Amid the torrent of epithetic vitupera- 


tion, however, Mr. Craig gives an inter- 
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esting twist to the Church-Theatre-Cin- 
ema _ transition. 

The old 
difficile, It 
Reverence in 


belief 


and 
and 


Church was tyrannical 
asked Imagination 


its listeners and demanded 


for 


showing the actual Re- 


deemer in the flesh.” 


“without 


The Theatre relieved this mental strain 
for the audience by showing the realities 
in action—even though the early produc- 
ers were illiterates and the actors spoke 
unbelievably bad and English. 
But then the Theatre also became dificilc. 
It ordered folk to come at such and such 
It became 
You had to 
It became too good. 
It became It strove to 
vate the And all the time it 
pandered to their idea of what elevation 
might be and wasn’t. It tricked. 

And the Cinema! It 
for “no exercise of the imagination—other 


French 


an hour, and no other ex- 


pensive; it became snobbish. 
dress to go there. 
“Art.” 


masses.” 


an “ele- 


then cam«¢ asks 
than what. may gush over or dribble out 
in sentimentality demands no 
belief at all except the ‘believe your own 
limericks.’” Neither was 
You go at any hour 


eyes and our 
the Cinema dificile 
you please, pay a low price, sit between 
a duke and a cowboy, evening dress is 
banned, and infinite variety is spread be- 
fore the Impossible, in fact. 


‘Threepennyworth of the Impossible was 


your eyes 


no mean argument.” 


Mr. Craig detects signs that the Cin- 
ema, too, is becoming difficile, and when 
it does its day will be over. He finds indi- 


cations of the change in “two such nice, 
people as. Mary Pickford and 
(Mr. Craig is not very 
But he hastens 


or dinary 
Charlie Chaplin.” 
them.) 


gracious toward 


to reassure any who may be worried as 


to what the world will do without its 


moy i¢ S. 

There will always be other inventions 
of man timed to go off pat when we press 
the shareholders do- 


these 


button 
the 


the 


rest. And will meet us, 
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lower us, without so much effort, with- 
out so many jerks man can see 
to it and man will. All must make for 
more and more perfect ease with each 
new century—until the bottom is reached, 
and then . then, alas! there will, 
I’m afraid, be no hope for it—we will! 
have to ascend or become dust. Take it 
or leave it.” 

Thus Mr. Gordon Craig views “the 
Movies—Life’s last squirm.” His ideas 
are an entertaining mixture of poetic 
analysis and grotesque absurdity. 


American History 
Yale’s Movie Version 


In the Literary Digest for March 4th 


HIS is a most interesting summary 
of the elaborate plans at Yale for 
significant historical films. At last 
we are to have some serious pictures 
free from cheap theatrical distortion. 
Regular commercial producers seem con- 
genitally incapable of presenting serious 
material without theatricalizing and sen- 
sationalizing the whole thing. They 
leave small bits of truth visible here and 
there, but the whole mass is such low- 
grade ore that it does not pay to work 
it. (Witness Universal’s recent “history” 
series.) 

“*The truth, the whole truth and noth- 
ing but the truth, so help me, Hadley,’ 
is the motto of those back of the enter- 
prise, 

“The scholarly editors will inspect 
every step of the project from prepara- 
tion of scenario to finished pictures. Not 
one foot of film will be released until it 
has had the official sanction of Professors 
Farrand and Spaulding, who will be as- 
sisted in an advisory capacity by eminent 
authorities representing public school as 
well as university opinion. 

“The historians will interfere in no 
way with the technical-side of production. 
They will attend strictly to the historical 
accuracy of it all; the correctness of cos- 


tume and the accuracy of historical fact. 
These pictures will be as perfect tech- 
nically as the cumulative knowledge of 
the motion picture industry can make 
them. The lighting will be the best, 
the actors chosen for their dramatic abil- 
ity. History is dramatic, but it will not 
be overdone. There is no need of that. 

“They will be excellent motion pic- 
tures, they will be historically accurate. 
American audiences will accept nothing 
else. The schoolboy or university stu- 
dent will not be interested in pictures 
historically correct and technically medi- 
ocre. Neither must they be technically 
and dramatically perfect and historically 
inaccurate. That is why we have de- 
voted two entire years before turning a 
crank on a camera for the first reel. Our 
rescarch has been most careful. No de- 
tail has been overlooked.” 

Dr. George Parmly Day, president of 
the newly-formed “Chronicles of Amer- 
ica Corporation,” says: 

“This series is designed to present the 
entire story of America, so that it may 
be read even by those whose time for 
books is very limited and who are not 
in the habit of reading history. Each 
of the fifty narratives is a topical unit 
and may be read separately, but all are 
so related that they form one continuous 
and complete history. These narratives 
are written by competent authors, and 
in them the traditions of the nation are 
made real and vivid.” 

The preparatory work has been long 
and elaborate. Two years have been 
spent in studying the feasibility of the 
move, assembling material, and experi- 
mental scenarios have been made and 
submitted to an eminent committee of 
scholars. The result is the following 
programme for 100 reels—30 plays of 
three to five reels each—arranged in six 
topical grand divisions of American his- 
tory as follows: 

I. The Morning of America 

(Seven plays, in 21 reels. Co- 
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lumbus. 
in the 
struggle for possession, ending 


Pioneers of England 
New World the 


and 


with the expulsion of the 


French.) 
II. The Winning of Independence 


(Three plays, in nine reels. 
Shall Englishmen in the New 
World subm:t to dictation from 
King and Parliament of Eng- 
land? Battlefields of the Revo- 


lution, following Washington.) 


Ill. The Young Republic 
(Two plays in six reels. The 
Constitution and the new Gov- 
ernment, following Hamilton 
and Jefferson.) 

IV. The Vision of the West 


(Three plays, in 24 reels. The 
conquest of the continent from 


the Alleghanies to the Pacific 
Ocean, The Old West and the 
New.) 


V. The Storm of Secession 
(Five plays, in 15 The 
preservation of the Union and 


reels. 


the extermination of slavery. 
Abraham Lincoln. Battlefields 
of the Civil War, following 
Stonewall Jackson, Lee and 
Grant.) 

VI. The Age of Power 
(Five plays, in 25 reels. The 
transformation caused by the 
inflow of immigrants and the 
development and utilization of 
mechanical power on a great 
scale; picturing invention and 
the mechanical revolution and 
the America of today.) 

The account is concluded with this 

enphatic—and unquestionably sound— 


expression of the educational possibili- 
ties of the screen. 
“The screen as a medium for education 
trial. Its 
power and efficiency are admitted. It is 
a fact, however, that while the non-the- 
atrical motion picture is gaining ground 


appears to be no longer on 
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daily, only a small percentage of the in- 
stitutions of the country are employing 
this medium of instruction owing to the 
unorganized condition of the non-theat- 
rical field up to the present-time. But 
this field has at least been scratched, and 
as a result the seed has taken root. 
“The galvanic power of the screen, its 
power to arouse and stimulate the facul- 
rightly or wrongly used,, 
has never been disputed. It is now pro- 
posed to apply this power to American 
history, hitherto through the 
medium of the written word alone.” 


ties, whether 


studied 


The Romantic History of the Motion 
Picture 


by Terry Ramsaye 


in Photoplay for April 


HE word “romantic” in the title, 
the 
exacting research” (evidently sup- 

posed to be an awe-inspiring thought), 

the the 
derful disclosures to be expected—these 
lead the usual hifalutin 
stuff that makes the “literature” of movie- 
But the introductory flourish once 


announcement of “a_year of 


extravagant emphasis on won- 


one to expect 
dom. 
skipped, the serious reader may be agree- 
ably surprised. 

Considering that practically no sig- 
nificant effort has been made so far to 
write the story of the motion picture’s 
swift career, this series may be accepted 
as what it claims to be: “The first his- 


tory of the Motion Picture a story 
of Men, not Things.” Mr. Ramsaye 
gives an interesting and informing 


chronicle of the swift-moving develop- 
ment of the huge industry we know to- 
day. It is pleasant, straightforward 
narrative, full of significant details, and 
singularly free from the “Oh, how won- 
derful” tone so nearly universal and so 
the 


the 


movie 
first 


completely monotonous, in 
magazines. To judge by in- 


(Concluded on page 128) 











From Hollywood 


Conducted by M. T. O. 


F those of us who watch the moving 
picture on the screen 
thought at all the 
which breught it there, we have in gen- 
eral, harbored a vague idea that the thing 

* was done in the same way that finished 
pocket 


silver have 


about processes 


snapshots are produced with a 
camera. That is, the actual picture tak- 
ing done, the films are left trustfully at 
the nearest drug store, where after a mys- 
terious interval, they are retrieved in a 


miraculously finished state. 


We hear much about scenarios and 
authors, directors and actors, camera 
men and technical experts—all necessary 


to the proper filming of a story. But of 
that “mysterious interval” between the 
actual “shooting” and the moment when 
the finished picture flashes on the screen 
before us, we hear almost nothing at all. 
Yet this period in the progress of the pic- 
ture is perhaps more important than any 
other, involving as, it does, a number of 
the most precise and painstaking opera- 
tions. 

How much of care and labor is re- 
quired for the final mechanical perfection 
of the films was impressed upon me by 
a tour of the laboratories of the Thomas 
H. Ince Studio. | 


square, one-story building, set just -be- 


was conducted to a 
hind the beautiful colonial structure that 
the the 
Up a few steps and— 


houses administrative offices of 


studio. 
“Come in here for a minute,” said my 
guide as he plunged ahead of me into 


a narrow, dark passage. I followed un- 
certainly, stumbling into an utterly black 
from whence arose a terrific clat- 
As 


themselves to the darkness and noise, | 
the 


space 


ter. eye and ear slowly adjusted 


able to distinguish 


words shouted in 


was presently 


my ear: 
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“Perforating machines!” 
And in dis- 


cern through a faint red glow, bulky ma- 


another moment I could 


chines and whirling ribbons of yellowish 


film. I was glimpsing the first step in 
the preparation of raw film—the mak- 


ing of the perforations along the edges 
that hold the strips in position as they 
are run through camera and 
the 


with 


projector, 


Perfect steadiness of film depends 
the the 
sprocket holes are cut; and the tiny steel 
pegs the 


duplicates of similar pegs in the cameras 


upon accuracy which 


which stamp holes are exact 
and projectors, hand-made, and varying 
in measurement less than one-thousandth 
of an inch! 

this 


im- 


the 
perfection, | 


Listening to explanation of 


complicated was less 
pressed by the information itself than by 
the knowledge that 


himself impressed by the facts he show- 


my informant was 
ered upon me. A man trained in the arts 


and mechanics of photography, with 
motion-picture be- 
not the 


stage where the wonders of his craft had 


years of experience 


hind him, he had yet reached 


become mere commonplaces. Stumbling 
out into the light again, I marvelled. 
Next came the developing room. Hun- 
dreds of wooden racks stood in orderly 
Others, 
submerged in 


piles. wound with film, stood 


long wooden vats from 
which rose the acid odor of the develop- 
ing fluid. Here, too, is an exacting task: 
the correct degree of density of each film, 
the matching in color or intensity of dif- 
ferent the 
quire a particular skill and experience. to 


obtain, 


sections of same film, all re- 


And then the washing room—long 
tanks, and rack after rack of variously 
tinted film, immersed in running water; 
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FROM 


and after that, the drying room, with its 
great revolving wooden drums, where in 
the 


tained, the film dries in a short time. 


high temperature constantly main- 

The printing room was deserted for the 
time, except for a workman who was re- 
the Here I 


found more intricate mechanism—devised 


pairing one of machines. 


to time accurately and expose for the 


proper fraction of a moment each of the 
sixteen pictures in every foot of film. 
“In here,” said my guide. | found my- 
self in a darkened cubby hole, watching 
a moving picture flicker on a miniature 


Without the 
of life plunged into blackness; 


tiny slice 


the 


screen. warning 
buzz- 
ing of the projector stopped; there came 


the click and flash of an electric light. 


“Did you see it?” demanded my guide 

“No, I didn’t,” I. said startled. The 
girl at the machine laughed—not un- 
kindly. 

“They hardly ever do,” was her com- 
ment. 

“What was it?” I asked. 

“A nick in the film.” She reeled back 
the strip of celluloid, holding it against 
the light, until she found the flaw, and 


marked it with a slip of paper and a wire 


clip. The light winked out and the pic- 
ture flashed again on the baby screen. A 
spoken title cut into the sequence—was 
gone: u murmur came from the gloom 


behind me. 
“What?” | 


“No quotes around that 
| 


demanded 
title.” I deter 


mined to be more watchful. 


Fifteen min- 
but 


The projector buzzed on. 


utes passed—twenty—half an hour; 


not once did I detect a blemish, though 
at least a dozen slips of paper were 
clipped to the film. My companions 
laughed at my chagrin, and said kindly 
that I had been too much interested in 
the story to notice the rest. But I found 
a different explanation,—the same thing 
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that had impressed me all along the line 

the fact that motion picture production 
is not the hit-or-miss, happy-go-lucky 
business we have thought it, but a serious, 
highly complex industry, requiring spe- 
cialists in every one of its many branches. 

We followed the roll of film to the cut- 
ting room where a strong, sweet odor, 
There | 
still an- 


other sort of machine, cut out the flawed 


curiously familiar, assailed us. 


watched another girl, seated at 


bits and cement the ends of film together 
so accurately, so delicately, that when I 
held the the light, | could 
hardly The* cut 
edges lapped a tiny fraction of an inch. 


strip up to 


discern the patches. 


formerly, cutting and splicing of film 


was done by hand, the results being in- 


accurate and often insecure. Now, with a 


splicing machine, a perfect patch is made 
the 


machine containing 


in a moment, 

even a small heating element which dries 
the cement—a combination of ether and 
banana oil. (The strong, sweet odor ex- 
plained!) 

Last of all we visited the polishing 
room, where the final scratches are elim- 
inated, and the film washed in alcohol and 
polished by electrically driven buffers, be- 
fore it is sent to the shipping department. 

Yet all these activities represent merely 
one phase of motion picture production. 
They are almost entirely mechanical; but 


upon their efficient performance depends 


the or failure of the dramatic and 


Success 


artist ichievements of the picture. A 
shade too much, one way or the other, in 
developing or printing, and the scenic 
beauty of a story is spoiled; a. mistake 


in captions overlooked, and the thread of 
the story is lost; a slip in cutting, and a 


dramatic situation is ruined. The respon- 


sibility is heavy, but on the other hand, 
the opportunities are numerous; for— 
whisper it—often the laboratory alone 
is credited with beautiful and artistic ef- 
fects that authors and artists and direc- 
tors have labored in vain to secure. ! 











The News Chat 


HE March meeting of the Newark 
Public School Visual Education 
Club was held at the Burnet School 
on Thursday, March 23 at 4 p.m. The 
meeting was given to viewing pictures 
produced by the Kineto Company of 
America for instructional purposes. 
Two pictures of the Great American 
Author series were shown, John Green- 
leaf Whittier and Edgar Allan Poe, In 
both pictures the homes, schools attend- 
ed, and final resting place of each poet 
were shown. Whittier’s great understand- 
ing of nature was brought out in the pic- 
turization of his “Barefoot Boy” and 
“Maud Muller.” The sadness in Poe’s 
life was stressed in both the biographical 
part of the picture and in the picturiza- 
tion of his “Annabel Lee.” 


D OUGLAS FAIRBANKS summons 


the public to decide the question 
be done 


of censorship for itself—as is to 

in Massachusetts next fall— 
rather than leave the matter to the State 
legislatures. “I have no quarrel,” he 
continues, “with the many esti- 
mable people who are working so earn- 
estly for censorship. Most of them are 
sincere. And ] am with them in at least 
one respect: We both want a clean and 
wholesome screen. But there is an hon- 
est difference of opinion as to the method 
of maintaining it. I am entitled to my 
cpinion just as much, but no more, than 
they.” 

In every state where the question be- 
cones a vital issue, Mr. Fairbanks urges 
that the people settle it “by referendum— 
not through their legislative servants, but 
by their own ballots at the polls.” He 
declares that the industry can be trusted 
to abide faithfully by the decision so made 
for it is a far more convincing evidence 
of the real will of the people. The re- 
sults in Massachusetts will be an inter- 
esting example of the actual working of 
the idea. 


very 
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RANCE is to hold a national con- 
Pec: on the application of the Cine- 

ma to teaching. It will be held at 
the Conservatoire des Arts et Metiers at 
Paris, from the 20th to the 23rd of April, 
1922. The assembly is to be known ag 
“Le Congres Cine-pedagogique” and its 
discussions will be grouped under three 


gcneral heads: 


(1) L’Orientation professionnelle 
(2) L’Enseignement technique 
(3) L’Education artistique 


The plan has been fostered by the edus 
cational magazine, L’Art et L’Ecole, and 
the coming will be conducted 
under its auspices. (26 Quai de Bethune, 
Paris.) 


T LAST! One of the thirty-odd 
A mre magazines in the country has 
said These 
tions, a sort of giant-fungus growth on 
the movie literature 
for millions mental 
narcotic to keep them happy while their 
beloved scrcens are not working. De- 
pending on the great industry for their 
sustenance, it is natural that these 
should give desperately of 
their best to defend the source and hope 
of their whole existence. The utter fu- 
tility of most of their editorial argument 
for their cause is nothing short of pa- 
They seldom line 


session 


something! 


business, stand as 


of movie-goers—a 


very 
magazines 


thetic. achieve a 
worth reading by persons with capacity 
for independent thought. But at 
last, one of them has named with em- 


now, 


phasis and conviction the vital and obvi- 
ous “first step” toward the regeneration 
of the movie world. 

In “An Open Letter to Mr. Will Hays” 
published in Photoplay for April, we 
read: 

“Viewing the situation broadly, I be- 
lieve that what motion pictures need at 
the than anything 
else, is a house-cleaning. They 
need it for their own good as well as for 


present time, 
moral 


more 
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the public’s. . . . First of all, you should 


call on producers to discharge all per- 
sons whose private lives and habits make 


them a menace to the industry. This is 


vital. Furthermore, you should 


eliminate all those persons who are 


eager to take advantage of the sensa- 


tional publicity offered by any motion 


picture scandal which gets into the 


papers. Moreover, in every motion-pic- 


ture contract there should be a clause 


similar to the one in the new Goldwyn 
contracts, providing for the immediate 


discharge of actor whose private 


life reflects discredit on the company...” 


any 


We congratulate Mr. James R. Quirk, 
Editor of Photoplay, for 
and courage in writing those words. If 


his judgment 


all the movie publications would seize 


upon this utterance, emphasize, amplify 
and spread it through every corner of 
really do some- 


the land could 


thing to bring health to the cause they 


they 


profess to serve and build a far surer 


foundation underneath themselves. 


French 


DIAMANT, the 
brought 


ENRI 


producer, has from 


Paris his French version of “The 


Three Musketeers” in 47 reels. (If we 
had a week to spare we should like to 
view it.) 


The star of the picture is M. Chevalier, 
star actor of the Casino de Paris, but we 


imagine that the producer is more con- 


cerned with the presentation of the 
famous tale than with the exploitation 
of the star. M. Diamant will shortly 


produce another Dumas novel, “Twenty 
Years After,’ but plans to keep this pro- 
duction down to 40 reels. One could 
easily view that film and still have Sun- 


day left to himself out of the week. 


HE end is not yet. St. Louis has 


inaugurated another use for the 
motion picture with the opening of 
The thou- 
sands of hours spent by passengers in 
for St. 


the Union Station Theatre. 


waiting Louis’ 280 daily trains 


can now be whiled away before the 


screen, for a consideration of 22 cents 
for adults and 15 cents for children. The 
programme will include informational as 
films and_ short 


well as entertainment 


reel subjects will predominate. 

Trains and tracks will be announced in 
the theatre, thus saving patrons even the 
mental effort of remembering that they 
As the 


extends, as it is 


are in the station to take a train. 
“station movie” idea 
quite certain to do, we may expect to see 
develop around the station a zone quite 
barren of regular motion picture theatres, 
while the ideas of the managers of these 
theatres regarding the new practice will 


become more and more unprintable. 


NOTHER of Mr. Will Hays’ “first 
steps” toward motion picture re- 

demption is to accept appointment 
as one of eighteen directors, in the new 
incorporation of March 11, known as The 
Producers and Distribu- 


Motion Picture 


tors of America, Inc. The directorate 


includes such impressive names as Grif- 
fith, Fox, Selznick, Zukor, Laemmle, and 


Loew. Doubtless Mr. Hays considers 
that a lump of such potential power 
needs leavening, or possibly such steps 


are merely wise precautions to prevent 
the possibility of Mr. Hays being ham- 
pered by the necessity of depending sole- 
ly on his initial salary. At any rate, we 
shall be glad when the preliminary steps 
Mr. Hays can 


and 


have all been taken and 


start his 


announce his programme 


work of bettering the motion picture 


business 











School Department 


Conducted by M. E. G. 


An exact science of education is made like any other 


science, 


An accumulation of the results of visual in- 


struction, as it is being practiced by successful teachers, 
forms a valuable collection of data from which to draw 
conclusions and state principles. 


Activities of Visual Education Section 


University of Arizona 


Contributed by M. P. 


HE service we offer in our Visual 

Education Section is to act as a dis- 

tributing center from which films or 
slides are sent throughout the State upon 
demand from our patrons. 

The films we have been securing are 
chiefly industrial films, depicting particu- 
lar processes or the methods followed 
along certain lines of manufacture or pro- 
duction of utilities; although a goodly 
sprinkling of geographical films (visits to 
large cities and points of interest) have 
included and have found 
popular, if not more so, than the strictly 
Although this mater- 
in the that 
it is a visualization some particular 
text, still the of the 
films is excellent and the quality of the 
material thus 
good for the purposes in hand. 

In addition to films the Di- 
vision has on hand 1,700 slides depicting 


been been as 
industrial subjects. 


ial is not educational sense 
of 
instructional value 


obtainable is remarkably 


Extension 


industrial, geological, mining, welfare, 
agricultural and geographical subjects 
which are distributed over the State in 
the same manner as are the films. Wher- 


ever possible we ask to be supplied with 
a tentative yearly or half-yearly program 
so we can anticipate the particular sub- 
‘jects wanted or have sufficient time to 
supply adequate substitutes which will 
fit into the program without disrupting 
the central idea it should convey to the 


audience. 3efore very long we hope to 


Vosskuchler, 


Assistant in Educational Extension 


develop a circuit system of distribution 
which will insure maximum showing of 
our materials. 

Qur service extends to all educational 
institutions in the State well as 
churches, clubs, societies and other wel- 


as 


fare or discussion groups which desire our 
services. No charge of any sort is made 
either to the general public viewing the 
pictures or the organization securing the 
films from us. However, the organiza- 
tion showing the films is asked to pay the 
expressage of the parcel from and to the 
Ac- 


companying each shipment of visual educa- 
tion material is a report blank which must 


distributing center at the University. 


be filled in and sent to us following the 


program. This report covers the condi- 


tion of the material when received and 
sent, the number and character of the 
audience and other information of inter- 
est to ourselves or the centers from which 
we secure our films. 

An idea of the extent to which our 
service is called upon may be obtained 


from the figures we have for the aca- 
demic year 1920-21 during which time we 
31 
with more or less regularity, reaching on 


served institutions or organizations 
an average of 250 to 300 people at each 
showing of the This al- 


though, due to reorganization, the Visual 


films. year, 
Education Section did not begin to func- 
until 
reached upward of 4,000 people. 


already 


tion November, we have 
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SCHOOL 


As actual equipment we have a stand- 
ard-size Powers moving picture machine, 
a portable DeVry moving picture ma- 
chine, a portable stereopticon projector 


with several portable screens, at present 


about 100 reels of moving picture film, 


1,700 stereopticon slides, with adequate 


shipping cases and other accessories, in- 
cluding rewinding and cementing equip- 
ment, etc. 

Education 


Visual 


The activities of the 


DEPARTMENT 
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Section this year have been encouraging 
and fruitful of good results in satisfied 
patrons, who demonstrate their opinion 
of the value and good of showing our 
projection materials by repeated demands 
If indications 
can be trusted, it will not be very long 
Education Section will 


for more film and slides. 
before the Visual 
have expanded to such an extent that it 
will be the largest and most important 
section of our General University Exten- 


sion. 


Film Reviews 


NTER, the educational serial—the 
“chapter Each [ 
these productions in eighteen epi- 
in 


play.” series of 


and each two reels 


The purpose of the entire project 


sodes, episode 
length. 
is to dramatize history, to put upon the 
the big adventures inci- 
dent The 
first series has been entitled “Winners of 
the West,” and the second, “With Stan- 
Africa.” Produced Universal. 
of the Ist 


screen some of 


to exploration and conquest. 


ley in by 


We 


episode of one of them. 


have space for review 
readers will care 
17 episodes. 

WITH STANLEY IN AFRICA 
Episode 1—The Jaws of the Jungle 

All the background of story needed for 
a real epic of history the expedition of 
the young journalist Stanley through the 
heart of the Dark Continent in search of 
Dr. lost the 


jungle and given up by the world, which 


Livingstone, supposedly in 
had ceased to hope that he was still alive; 
a search which culminated in the village 
10th, 1871, 
two years of tracking through the depths 
of Africa: 


a semi-circle of natives, in front of which 


of Ujiji on November after 


a young man pushing through 


stood a white man with a gray beard—a 


meeting dramatic in its simplicity. 

Says the young man, removing his hat, 
“Dr. Livingstone, I presume?” 

“sea the older with a 


replies man, 


Oe ee 


We doubt if our 


for reviews of the other 


kind smile, lifting his cap slightly. 
“TI thank God I have been permitted to 
se¢ you.” 


Livingstone answers, “I feel thankful 
that I am here to welcome you.” 

Y et, this in order to 
launch upon the beginning of this histori- 
real life 
true 
are required to witness a 


in film series, 


was re- 


dramatic 


cal narrative which in 


plete with situations of 
qualities, 
tenement fire which perils the life of thé 
who is to 
“covered” 
girl the New 
News (a girl reporter a rarity in 
her attempt to rescue the young 
scientist, his final rescue of her, and the 
somewhat awkward end of the whole ex- 
citing affair, her determination to follow 
the expedition and report it for her paper, 
Arab traders 
her and inform 
is to be sent as a slave into 
from 


we 


young American scientist ac- 


company Stanley, the same fire 


by a feature on 


Y ork 


18697), 


reporter 


her experiences with slave 


in Zanzibar, who 
her that 


the 


seize 
she 
which 


interior, a predicament 


she is rescued in order that she may ap- 
pear in the further action of the story— 
infinitum, 

Judging this 
quite disposed to believe that the prom- 
the advanced publicity matter is 
fulfilled: 

“As Jack Cameron, 
entist, who makes the trip with Stanley, 
Walsh 


second, saving his own life or that 


and so on, ad 


by first episode, we are 


of 


ise 


an American sci- 


George is kept on his tiptoes 


every 








of Nadine Elkins, an American girl re- 
porter, played by Louise Lorraine.” 

History? Yes, scattered bits of it are 
there if you search for them. But the 
child is far more apt to be impressed by 
the thrilling dangers and hairbreadth es- 
capes through which the minor charac- 
ters must make their way than with the 
sweep of the larger action. The empha- 
sis is hopelessly wrong. 

Wanted—A little more history and far 
less melodrama. 


OUR MUTUAL FRIEND 


(Fine Art Films) 

This film is reviewed at length in the 
Theatrical Film Critique this month. We 
mention it again to emphasize its won- 
derful value for school and community 
use. 

As a masterful rendering of an Eng- 
lish classic, it is one of the very finest 


pictures within reach of American 
schools today. English departments 
should insist upon this film for their 


school shawings. It is an ideal picture 
for all non-theatrical uses. 


ALONG THE MOONBEAM TRAIL 
(Lea-Bel Co.) 

A fanciful bit, compounded of the stuff 
that dreams are made of—fairies and 
magical journeyings, strange corners of 
the cosmos and stranger epochs than our 
own—but the whole made very real as 


THE EpUCATIONAL SCREEN 


the experiences of two real boys and 
their grown-up chum, all in boy-scout 
khaki. 

It is an unusual film, fantastic but not 
sensational. It will stimulate the young 
imaginations in the most wholesome 
way. Children will follow it so eagerly 
they will not notice the slight defects in 
continuity, minor flaws in photographic 
effects such as a fairy a little bit too solid 
for a fairy. The Shakespearean quota- 
tions that serve to open the film are a 
rather heavy introduction to light 
and nimble a story, but the English 
teacher can easily help the children to an 
appreciation that will but add value to 
film. 


so 


the 


A BOY, A BEAR, AND A DOG 
(Fine Art Films) 

An engaging boy, a whole-souled little 
dog, and an irresistible bear are the lead- 
this delightful film. The 
story is so wholesome and comfortable, 


ing actors in 
of such charming simplicity and natural- 
ness—one gets to feeling sory for homes 
without a There is no feeling of 
the Zoological this film. 
This little bear is here because he belongs 
here-—in the fields, in the yard, in the 
kitchen—a most convincing little actor 
with a personality quite his own. Show 
this film to anybody, everybody, from 6 
to 60 years of age, and they will all be 


bear. 


Garden about 


glad they did not miss it. 


Film Catalogue 


HE Educational Screen is 


interested in 


the entire field of visual instruction, 


and believes heartily in the use of all sorts of visual aids. 


It is the purpose of the school department to print every month a list, 
of current releases in non-theatrical films. It does this for the benefit of the 
teacher who has not the time, nor perhaps the accessibility to exchanges, to 


for himself. 
sources from 


gather this information 
In regard to the 


which other visual materials may be secured, 


the teaching profession needs little assistance. 


TRAVEL AND SCENIC. 


Seeing San Marino Burton Holmes (N N-T)—A 
journey through this little-known republic, oc- 
cupying 38 square the heart of the 
Italian mountains, and keeping its independence 
in spite of the maelstrom of recent history. 


miles in 


Lake Maggiore Burton Holmes (N N-T)—A lake 
of the Italian Alps, as beautiful as any in Swit- 
zerland, studded with island jewels, The palaces 

and villas on its shores are reflected in the serene 

little steamers 


mirror of water, which 


make their way. 


across 
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FILM 


In New Madrid Burton Holmes (N N-T)—The 
Spanish capital as it appears today, the parks, 


streets, buildings, shops, vehicles and people 
typically Spanish. <A city is not lacking in 
beauty nor impressiveness which contains the 


Palace of the Spanish Kings, with the guard of 
the palace dressed in Napoleonic uniforms. 

Dawn to Dusk in Egypt (E F C)—Especially fit- 
ting just now that Egypt is somewhat in the 
limelight. The reel this 
country, as well as its famous relics of an older 
civilization. 

The Bazaars of Cairo Burton Holmes (N N-T)— 
Scarcely a subject from western 
customs than this district of the Egyptian city 

bargaining humanity. 


shows modern life in 


more remote 
which is given over to 
The stalls of the 
against a background of the narrow alleys and 


street merchants are seen 


crooked passageways of this ancient metropolis. 
The Galata Bridge Burton Holmes (N N-T) — 
Spanning the Golden Horn in Constantinople, 
from Stamboul, the native Turkish Quarter, to 
Galata, the Europeanized the 
Across the bridge representatives of 
many nations which contribute to the population 
of this Ships Italy, 


Greece trade 


city. 
the 


district of 


pass 


from 
the 


commercial 
and Egypt 
which passes through the docks of Galata. 


port. 
bear witness to 
Bonnets of Auvergne (E F C)—The quaintness of 
this southern province of France, as reflected in 
the. headgear of its women—those of the coast 
country affecting a different that 
worn by the country women of the inland hills. 


style from 


In addition there are many types of peasantry 


shown, and scenic views of this interesting 
locality. 
Present-Day Prague Burton Holmes (N N-T) — 
Once the capital of the kingdom of Bohemia, 
and now of the republic of Czechoslovakia, this 
city has long been recognized as one of the most 
picturesque of Europe. Bridges across the Mol- 
dau, on the 
leading thoroughfares and glimpses of its char- 


acteristic types of Czechs make up an interesting 


which city is located, views of its 


collection of views. 
In Old Granada Burton Holmes (N N-T) 
companion picture for ““New Madrid,” 
which was the Moorish cap- 


A good 
since this 
reel shows the city 
ital until the African invaders were finally driven 
from Spain by the Christian armies of Ferdinand 
1492. The 


the famous Alhambra come in for their share of 


and Isabella in wonderful courts of 
attention. 


Catalina (C C)—A Prizma film of the colorful life 


of Santa Catalina Island, with its strange and 
beautiful under-water forms. Pelicans, seals 
and other fish are shown. 

Beautiful Bermuda Burton Holmes (N N-T)—The 


coral-formed island off the coast of South Caro- 
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lina, known for its semi-tropical vegetation and 
its English atmosphere of quaintness. 
Petrified Forest (C C)—In natural colors are pic- 
the Painted Desert of the 
Petrified Forest with its famous trees thousands 


tured Arizona and 
of years old 

First Families of America Burton Holmes (N N-T) 
—Not hard to guess that the photographer is 
filming the North American Indians, particu- 
larly the of New Mexico and 
Arizona, living today much as they did in the 

Coronado. 


Pueblo Indians 


days of 
Biskra the Beautiful Burton Holmes (N N-T)— 
The little desert city of Algeria, situated on an 
oasis in the great Sahara and showing the cus- 
toms of the Arab population and the ever-present 
camel is calculated to the at- 


caravan, present 


mosphere of northern Africa. 


P NATURAL SCIENCE 


Bumble Bee (C C)—Gives an idea of the astonish- 


ing magnitude of the bee industry, and shows 
the community life and the habits of the insect. 
Our Four-Footed Helpers (Ruminants) (P)—Of 
which the cow is the commonest example. By 


the mechanics of 
The film also treats of the bison, 


animated diagram are shown 

cud-chewing. 

the giraffe, the dromedary, the alpaca, llama and 
others, in addition to a large section devoted to 
deer. 

Ants: Nature’s Craftsmen (P)—The 
life of the ant, showing feeding habits, the at- 
tacks 
their homes; 
of the 


communty 


upon their enemies, and their defense of 


and micro-cinematographic analysis 
structure of queens, males and workers. 
Che story of hatching is told, and the “‘nurse”’ is 
shown caring for newly-born ants. 


Baby Songbirds at Mealtime (P)- 
reel showing the feed- 


An entertaining 
as well instructive 


ing of the little nestlings by the solicitous parent 


as an 


birds. Sparrows, linnets, canaries, warblers and 
wrens are among those shown. 

Toads (Society for Visual Education)—-Picturing 
the life history of the common or garden, variety 

toad; making apparent the 

harmlessness of the species in general, and its 


the 


and the tree and 


useful service in destruction of insect pests. 


Dangerous Invaders (U S Agric)—Having to 
do with the gypsy and brown-tail moths, their 
spread in New England, the damage they do 
to trees, and the fight which is being waged 
to prevent their spread over the rest of the 


country. 
The Crayfish and the Stickleback (P)—Particu- 
High School 
two sections 


suited to classes in 
Zoology. The the first 
picturing this well known representative of the 


larly well 


reel is in 


Crustaceans and his habits of living. The 
second division deals with ‘“‘the fish which 
builds a nest for hatching.” 








LITERATURE, ART AND HISTORY 
A Hoosier Romance 5 (University Ci- 
forth the 


genuine story of James Whitcomb Riley’s poem. 


reels 


nema Service)—Setting humorous, 


Subtitles are taken directly. Played by Colleen 
Moore as Patience Thompson and Thomas Jef- 
ferson as the father, 

Spartacus 8 reels (Kleine)—The story of an- 
cient Rome and of the slave uprising led by 
Spartacus gives opportunity for glimpses of 
the imperial city, the gladiatorial games, and 


the social life of the times. 





Pilgrim’s Progress 4 reels (Kleine)—Bunyan’s 
dream, and the adventures of Christian through 
the Slough of Despond toward Peace and Hap- 
piness as Bunyan saw them in the vision which 

write his masterpiece. 


prompted him to 


The Blue Bird (F P 
Maeterlinck’s classic, understandingly done and 


L)—An adaptation of 


artistically worthwhile. Two child actors take 
the leading roles. Directed by Maurice Tour 
neur. 

Black Beauty 7 reels (Vitagraph)—This most 
appealing story of Ann Sewell’s lends itself 
admirably to screen presentation. 


Notice | 


When a company distributes through exchanges (as indicated below), our read- | 
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A Tale of Two Cities 7 reels (F)—A faithful vig. 
Dickens’ classic, as far as the 
spirit and atmosphere are concerned, and a not. 
too-faithful portrayal of the grewsome and hor. 


ualization of 


The result is said to | 
be a film rich in William 
Farnum takes the part of Darney and Sydney | 


rible aspects of the story. 
instructional value. 

Carton. 

INDUSTRIAL 

Better Milk (K)—Little may the city child realize 

the processes through which milk has passed, 
the has taken appears 
on his This clear the 
source of the city’s milk supply, and pictures 


nor journey it before it 


doorstep. reel makes 





the taken to insure its 
and purity. 

Electricity 4 reels (C C) 

subject, 


precautions cleanliness 


An exposition of this 


complicated showing how electrical 


power is generated and controlled, and how it 
is made to serve our daily needs in power, light- 
ing, and telegraphy. 

Mining At the Calumet and Hecla 2 reels (U § 
Mines)—A non-technical treatment of the sub- | 
ject, showing the processes through which the | 
ore passes—mining, milling, and smelting—until 
the moulded copper for ship- 
ment. 


ingots are ready 


ers should write to the nearest exchange. For addresses of these exchanges, read- 


ers are referred to preceding issues of The Educational Screen. 


| 


Within 60 days, a complete directory of the principal exchanges distributing | 
non-theatrical films will be printed and mailed to each subscriber, without charge, | 


for permanent reference. 


Whenever changes or additions are needed, new sheets | 


will be mailed to replace those obsolete and the directory will be kept reliable and 


up-to-date. 
Cc ¢ 
Carter Cinema Producing Corporation, 
220 West 42nd St., New York City. 
EFC 
Educational Films Corporation, (Exchanges) 
729 7th Avenue, New York City. 
FPL 
Famous Players-Lasky Corp. (Exchanges) 
485 Fifth Ave., New York City. 
Fine Art 
Fine Art Films, 
804 South Wabash Ave., Chicago. 
F 
Fox Film Corporation, (Exchanges) 
10th Ave. at 55th St., New York City. 
Gen Elec 
General Electric Company, 
Schenectady, N i 
H 


Hodkinson Selected Pictures, (Exchanges) 
527 Fifth Ave., New York City. 


Kineto Film Company of America, 
71 West 23rd St., New York City. 
K1 
George Kleine, 
116 S. Michigan Ave., Chicago. 


KEY TO ABBREVIATIONS 


Lea-Bel 
Lea-Bel Co., 

806 S. Wabash Ave., Chicago. i 
N-T | 
National Non-Theatrical Motion Pictures, 

232 West 38th St., New York City. 


N 


Pathe Exchange, Inc., (Exchanges) 
35 West 45th St., New York City 
SVE 
Society of Visual Education, 
806 West Washington Blvd., Chicago 
U S Agric 
U. S. Bureau of Agriculture, 
Motion Picture Laboratory, 
Washington, D. C. | 
\’' S Mines 
U. S. Bureau of 


a= Mines, 
Pittsburgh, Pa. 


Experiment Sta., 


Universal Film Co., (Exchanges) 
1600 Broadway, New York City. 
—s 
University Cinema Service, 
1600 Broadway, New York City. 
y 
Vitagraph Co., (Exchanges) 
808 South Wabash Ave., Chicago 
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Theatrical Film Critique 


Conducted by M. F. L. 


UR PURPOSE: To analyze 
current films representative of present production. 


OUR MUTUAL FRIEND 
As long as moving pictures remain in 


an experimental stage there will arise 


many endless queries as to what “be- 
longs” and what does not. Have we 
sarrie’s Little 


valuable 


any 
right to screen Minister, a 
book preeminently 


lent dialogue and 


for excel- 


rich description—two 
modes of expression at the novelist’s dis- 
posal but utterly impossible for the screen 
writer who must speak with pantomime? 
The Yet to 
Barrie is a casual task compared to that 
of screening Charles Dickens. And of all 
the Dickens library, to choose Our Mu- 
tual Friend with its packed characteriza- 


question persists. screen 


tion, its multiplicity of minute details, its 
would 
thinker 


many essential characters, seem 


the attempt of 
or a ruthless literary pirate. 


either a careless 


the result 
film, 


Whatever the choice 


magnificently 


seems, 
is a Dickensesque 
faithfully accurate. 

First, the picture proves that the screen 
does not necessarily find itself concerned 
only with the larger action of a story but 
amazing amount of 
this 


the advisability of keeping one narrative 


can be rich in an 
“side action.” Second, film proves 


in the lead with any others subordinated. 
When that 
chief emphasis in the beginning becomes 


story which may carry the 


subordinate to what has been a sub-plot, 
the two may change places, thereby main- 
taining a unity. The immediate rebuttal 
to this assertion might be the muted cry 
of too many subtitles and leaders. There 


may, of course, be isolated cases where 
such a_ shift might require too much 
titling. It did not in Our Mutual Friend. 


In the beginning there was, indeed, an 
alarming amount of titling and leaders, 


with fearless sincerity the 


but that had nothing to do with 
shift in emphasis; rather with the general 
Dickens into 


\ preponderance of leaders was 


any 
problem of getting screen 
form. 
the first suspicion we had of the film, a 
suspicion to be taken seriously when we 
remember that pantomime, unbroken by 
titles, is the 
looking toward the great age of moving 


ideal for many who are 
pictures, 

At the special showing, two reviewers 
found themselves side by side. One pro- 
tested at this “deluge of titles.” 

“But how screen Dickens in any other 
the 


“Dickens doesn’t belong on the screen,” 


way?” said second. 
rasped the first. 

“But it makes the crowd read him. Do 
you know that in Minneapolis a perfectly 
huge run on the book took place after 
this had 

The first personage was undismayed; 
“That makes for 


film been shown?” 


went off on a tangent. 


weak imaginative powers. If our race 
is to depend on pictures before it can 
read _ the stuff———_,”_ the 
trailed off indefinitely. 

“Then you’d rather they would never 
Dickens,” the 
evidently 


same voice 


get suggested second in- 


dividual, determined to force 
the 
“Possibly,” 
one. “At 
for the movie—the artistic movie for the 
theatre, Dickens film 
for the school, after the book has been 


799) 


readda 


issue. 


remarked the imperturb- 


able least, we see two fields 


and an educational 


dialogue closed because it 


for 


the 


impossible 


Here 
even reviewers to 


the 


was 


converse and review in same breath 
and glance 


The conversation is repeated here be- 
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cause it re-emphasizes the old quarrel 
about transferring literature to the screen 
and because it happened to sound what 
was practically the only flaw of Our Mu- 
tual Friend. But for this slight over- 
amount of titling at the beginning the 
continuity was beautifully written. To 
illustrate the contention, it might be well 
to trace the action in its chief emphasis. 

We began with the story of John 
Rokesmith, his peculiar behavior at the 
identification of the body found in the 
river. His application for room and 
board at the Wilfer’s, followed by old 
Boffin’s rise and his consequent employ- 
ment of Rokesmith as a secretary, brings 
in easily, in relationship to Boffin, those 
delightful old rogues, Mr. Venus and 
Silas Wegg. This sequence culminates, 
motivated largely by Boffin’s growing ir- 
ritability, in the marriage of Rokesmith 
and Bella Wilfer. From now on their 
story, as a main plot, is finished and they 
are subordinated to Lizzie Hexam’s 
story. In fact, these formerly main char- 
acters do not appear again until the erfd 
of the Lizzie Hexam thread when they 
are needed to complete the action. The 
meeting of Rokesmith and Lawyer Light- 
wood leads to the former’s arrest. The 
exposition 8f his supposed death brings 
the threads together; old Noddy’s mean- 
ness is explained; the film closes, a prop- 
erly emphasized, unified and balanced 
narrative. 

So much for the writing of the film. 
The cast deserves praise of the same ex- 
travagant quality. This picture, pro- 
duced by the Swedish Biograph, presents 
an English cast of the high measure typ- 
ical of the English stage itself. 


Beta Wilfer............ Katherine Reese 
John Rokesmith........... Peter Walton 
Eugene Rayburn.......... Albert Fenton 
Mortimer Lightwood....... Elvin Milton 
Guver: Mesa: .......... Peter Anderson 


Gaffer Hexam’s Daughter 
Katherine Casper 
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Rogue Riderhood......... Evan Rostrup 
. we "ere Jean Nethersole 
ET Sri bie. 46:0: aba Alfred Miller 
BES, cia ia & its ba Charles Wilkens 
Oe eee ee Bertram Cross 
a er Charles Withey 


Miss Reese was exquisité in the poise 
and delicacy of her interpretation of the 
spoiled pet of a large family. Mr. Wal- 
ton portrayed the lonely and often-hum- 
bled Rokesmith with a dignity of both 


mien and manner that made his bizarre | 


The lawyers were dis- 
fellows 


story convincing. 
tinguished, fine-grained 
every evidence of, being finished actors, 
Miss Casper’s features, thickened by the 
camera, made her a bit ap- 
pearance—not the type would ex- 
pect Mr. Lightwood to love. Evan Ros- 
trup, as the tough was a 
perfect, balanced, ruf- 
fian. He played his hard role of swag- 
ger and brutality quietly, forcefully, with 
no hint of the cheap burlesque many pic- 
ture men read into such a part. “Pa” 
Wilfer looked a bit aggressive for the 
timid portrayed, but his 
acting overcame the handicap. Nowhere 
but in England could a Silas Wegg and 
Mr. Venus have been found. Messrs. 
Wilkens and Cross gave us Dickens’ cari- 
cature on the screen as surely as did the 
author on the pages of his novel. Ina 
good many years of film study, this cast, 
without any exception, stands as the most 


coarse in 
one 


river pirate, 
undemonstrative 


gentleman he 


impressively intelligent array of polished 
actors ever assembled for a screen pro- 
duction. 

They, 
too, were faithfully Dickensesque, but the 
photography sometimes the 
best—of the kind, the fully il- 
lumined with little attempt at light and 
shade effects. The foggy river at the be- 
ginning was absurdly clear. 


One last word about the sets. 
was below 


old set 


If you feel that literature is not to be 
screened, remark that you de- 
ciding a question not to be decided too 


we are 





with | 
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suddenly. Certainly, if a novel of Dick- 
ens, crammed with detail and character- 
ization, can be Our Mutual 
Friend has been filmed, with its careful 
ellipses of the horror gets from 
Dickens’ vivid pen, we suggest a recon- 
sideration of the Above ll, 
see this picture. 


filmed as 
one 


question. 


THE PRODIGAL JUDGE 

Edward Jose has given us a picture 
that hints of the quality of Our Mutual 
Friend. This tale of the South, with its 
quick fire action (spoiled only by the in- 
evitable prolongation of a 
its clean implications and the fine char- 
acter work in Maclyn Arbuckle’s Judge 
ought to be listed as 
That it ran 


in a Chicago theatre for two days only 


fight scene), 


Slocum Price, 


is damning evidence against the moving 


picture public. Had they refused to see 
the fun and sorrow of old Judge Slocum 
and his crony, the soul of a 
martyr within the body of a scarecrow 
they 


who had 


somewhat features, 


surely ought not to have been left un- 


awry as to 


moved by the charm of the glorious lit- 
tle boy, trudging hand in hand with the 
Shining throughout these 
many admirable assets the clear, 
straight beauty of Jean Paige. Miss 
Paige does not frequent the screen but 
when she does appear her audience may 


two old men. 
was 


| feel assured of sincerity and intelligence 


in her role. Someone has said that Olga 
Petrova looked, in a royal court scene, 


Miss 


Paige is every inch the daughter of an 


she belonged there. 
old Southern family, descended from the 


gallant and fearless cavaliers of England. 


A DOLL’S HOUSE 

As Mme. Nazimova’s first independent 
production, with the promise of her mod- 
ernized yet satisfactory Camille in mind, 


we expected much. A cruel disappoint- 


| ment is, perhaps, not too vivid a manner 


in which to express our reaction as we 
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watched a long sequence of ugly close- 
ups. How an artist with Nazimova’s 
beauty could twist her countenance into 
the grimaces apparent throughout this 
film is an impenetrable When 
not in closeups, we then saw her gestic- 
ulating about the with arms and 
legs flying; her advent into the night of 
storm ludicrous. The soaped (or 
was it soda) storm drop with its gashes 
of light for lightning, put in to portray 
the mental struggles of husband and wife 
about to part, was an insult to even the 
grade intelligence of the movie- 


secret. 
room 


was 


fourth 
going public. 

If there were one commendabte-thing 
to be said, we should like to say it to 
reaffirm our faith in Mme. Nazimova and 
her promising foreword to the effect that 
if she succeeded in her first independent 
production to please but a few she would 
feel satisfied for the effort involved. The 
effort contor- 
tions, 
Ferguson’s portrayal we did not dream 
of the bizarre failure of Nazimova’s Nora. 


evident in muscular 


Coming several years after Elsie 


was 


SMILIN’ THROUGH 

We cannot hail this film as others have 
hailed it. Its spirit-world theme is not as 
convincing as that of Forever, though it 
The tale closes with the 
same idea of Forever. “The foolish world 
will call you dead but you have just be- 
Two lovers are united with 
“And many 
They would 


is very similar. 


gun to live.” 
words from one to the effect 
are afraid of death 

not be if they could know what was in 
store for them at the end of the road.” 
As in Forever the photography is not the 
sort, but touched out to a 
lighter Yet, unlike Forever the 
theme fails to move one. This is due to 
the which it is 
duced via the spirit conversations in the 


transparent 
tone. 
clumsiness with intro- 
old attic. 

But whatever is to be said against the 
theme of the spirit world, there is little 
excellence of the char- 


doubt about the 
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acters in the ‘world of reality. Norma 
Talmadge, in the role of aunt and later 
the the old Norma Talmadge 
come back. Harrison Ford keeps apace. 
But the most noticeable, fine bit about 
the film is the work of Wyndham Stand- 
ing as the gallant Carteret, in his youth 
and later in his lonely embittered age. 
Carteret’s lifelong friend, Doctor Owen, 
1s no less a fine characterization by Alec 


niece, is 


B. Francis. If for no other reason the 
film is worth everything for these two 
actors’ work. If you can forgive the 


weakness of its spirit world implications, 
Smilin’ Through will prove an enjoyable 
picture, 


THE SEVENTH DAY 
Each time a Richard Barthelmess pic- 
ture is announced, the reviewer sits up, 
Occasionally he is dis- 
appointed; generally not. Often 
thrilled by every of 
work. In The Seventh Day there is much 
over which to delighted, but that 
much is spoiled by a certain air of preach- 
ment that has little place, obviously put, 
in any artistic medium. 


all expectancy. 
he is 
evidence careful 


be 


The story is not 
overdrawn as one critic remarked, for it 
is very like a daughter of the tired, over- 
stimulated, young-set of a metropolis to 
fall in love with the sea-swept freshness 
of a fisher youth. There are throughout 
the picture many bits of character work 
deserving praise. The maid of the 
kitchen and her dramatic entry on Sun- 
day morning garbed in her idea of an 
ultra-modern costume; the glum grocery 


boy; the two old salts of the fishing 
boat; the young sister—these are real 
characters. Mr. Barthelmess, himself, 


was charming, though one wondered at 
his ease at times. Yet even grace 
be the natural birthright of a rough fish- 
erman. It was rather an air throughout 
the picture that made it seem a bit too 
aggressively a preachment. thing 
is certain. Much of the deliciously sub- 
tle titling went over the heads of an au- 


may 


One 
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dience otherwise responsive. 

Withal, and pic- 
ture, if you forgive its go-to-church mor- 
alizing; certainly it is, here and there, 
one of the better pictures of the month, 
THE QUEEN OF SHEBA 

In the February issue of THe FEpuca- 
an article commented on 
the 
gathered, in 


an earnest reliable 
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the 


production. 


possibilities of epic spectacle 

One 
films had not been successful, 
Theodora was particularly bad. In dia- 
Theodora’s failure 
The Queen of 
faults; the ab- 
David 
But on the whole the film 


general, 
that such 
opposition to 
comes the 
Sheba. This 
surdly sustained 


metric 
success of 
film 


has its 
Tower of scenes 


for example. 





gripped the most prejudiced of review- 
The Its 
accuracy has been attacked because King 
had 
beard was not the salt of Fritz Lieber’s 
King 
actors in our 
the In a 
the movement of flexible, sensuous lips 


ers. story was well presented. 


So!omon no beard. Fortunately, a 
are} 
would 


where 


powerful Solomon. There 


those midst who 


need beard. medium 
is needed, can we not afford to dispense 
the beard? Film 
a peculiar aptitude for slashing through 


with producers have 


all manner of important accuracies with 





the nonchalance of a musketeer only to 
turn suddenly into Richard Bames quib- 


bling over a_ beard. 


If producers will realize that we mall 
have trained actors directed by intelligent 
men to carry stories of the historical and 
epic weight of the Queen of Sheba, we 
will have more pictures of a like qual- 
ity. Betty Blythe played, with rich emo- 
tional connotations, her role of a woman 
who was queen in nature as well as name. 
She was an entirely fit complement to 
Little Pat 
he be- 
We do not hesitate to say that the 


success 


Mr. Lieber’s strong Solomon. 


Moore acted as has never acted 


fore. 





of a spectacle film in this. case} 


made of real 


actors, 


was possible by a cast 
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FOOL’S PARADISE 
This latest effort of Cecil de 
is the story of a strange masquerade. 


Mille’s 
To 


}hecome the wife of a blind American sol- 


dier, stranded in an oil town, Poll Pat- 
chouli, the girl from the Cantina, plays 
the role of Duchene, the French dancer 
with whom the American boy is in love. 
The narrative moves through a rush of 
events, like a multi-colored kaleidoscope, 
from the ugly mushroom town with its 
Roderiquez to a temple in Siam with its 
pit of crawling reptiles into which two 
The 
ten-cent 


men leap at a woman’s whim. re- 


novel: the film ought to. It is saved by 
the wistful beauty of Dorothy Dalton as 
Poll, the sincerity of Conrade Nagel as 


ithe American soldier. Mildred Harris 
has a disagreeable role to portray; she 
does it indifferently well. Had there 


been nothing of stronger significance than 
Miss Harris’ acting, the film would reel 
like a cheap serial. There other 
touches to help Miss Dalton Mr. 
Nagel. There is that brief, fine bit of act- 
ing on the the 
when he thanks the American for saving 
his life. 
such a situation and so the prince indi- 


are 
and 


part of Siamese Prince 


There is nothing to be said in 


cates with his long steady glance, the 
helpless gesture of his outstretched 
hands, the slight turning of the head. 


There is the smouldering love of Roderi- 
quez, concentrated in, the tense eyes of 
Theodore Kosloff; in 
movements, and the quick turn to sym- 


his swift, angry 
the sensitive droop- 
the 


pathy expressed in 


ing of his lips. There is accuracy 
of the Siamese sets although it is doubt- 
ful 


penetrated as far into a Siamese temple 


whether or not any foreigner ever 
as witnessing the living sacrifice implies. 


Throughout, there is, too, the story of a 
great love possible for one who had never 
heights, 
joke. Poll 


rough-hewn 


been in contact with depths or 
all 
was 


to whom poetry was a 


Patchouli thoughtless, 
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of feeling for the things we call the bet- 


ter things of life, but she was never 
vulgar and, in the crisis, of her life, 
“played the game.” “Oh, Lord! If you 


give him back his eyes, please don’t let 
hate I’ve tried to play 
game.” Miss Dalton achieves some- 
like this; she is wasted 
and ineffective in a Moran of the Lady 
Letty. 

All in all this is acceptabie. 
Built on an improbable story for “nine- 


him me 
the 


thing in a role 


picture 


eighths” of humanity, it is still a possible 


story in these days of post-war fevers 


and sudden oil findings. 


COME ON OVER 


The radiant Gareth Hughes and the demure 
Colleen Moore present a love story of old Erin 
that is hard to forget. The pure Irish poetry 
of the titles, the accuracy of the sets, the ex- 
cellence of the supporting cast, and the rich atmos- 
phere of Irish warmth and humor throughout its 
reels, make Come on Over a truly great picture. 
It would seem that more than these few remarks 


ought, then, to be forthcoming, but further criti- 


cism would be repetition only. It stands as a 
simple tale of Ireland and an Irish family of New 
York, the charm of which is safely measured by 


the subtitling. 


MORAN OF THE LADY LETTY 


A hard-up-for-real-punch story, presided over 


by the sleek Rodolf Valentino and the now- 
bobbed Dorothy Dalton Both stars did about 
ull that could be done to make the picture a 
success ‘hat they failed was entirely the fauit 
of tl vehicle, 


THE NIGHT ROSE 


Lon Chaney proves he is an actor when he can 
make anything out of this underworld yellow- 
back. This is the type of picture to be attacked 
by anybody interested in cleaning up the films. 
Just why it was made, no one could possibly guess. 
gk. dS. ¥. ¥. 

Unless Charles Ray happens upon better ve 
hicles than this, his wide spread .popularity will 


dwindle to nothing. 


THE BARNSTORMERS 
After the 


above short and cryptic suggestion, 


it might do well to say something kind, if for 
nothing more than to keep an artistic sense of 
balance It is the absolute stupidity of this pro 
luction that makes kindness impossible. For 
one time, a leading first-run theatre changed its 
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program after two days running for very good 
reasons. How any star could allow a picture to 
exist that burlesqued all his past (and possibly 
his future) as this does, is another of the several 
unanswerable questions we have propounded this 
month, 


PEACOCK ALLEY 

This film is a difficult one to review. It has 
many commendable points; many undesirable ele- 
ments. Miss Murray was unconvincing in the 
beginning largely through the absurdly provincial 
idea of Paris night life rather than through any 
lack on her part. She immediately became the 
finished actress she is, as the film got under way. 
At times her sincerity hurt as high momerts on 
the legitimate stage hurt. It was more, too, 
than the amazing beauty of her close-ups for they 
could have nioved but not stirred as did the 
quality of her acting. 

The idea behind the story, the courage of a 
fine woman, was dimmed to mediocrity by the 
trite plot. Thus Peacock Alley can be classed as 
neither a good nor a bad film but an uncomfort- 
able mixture of both. 


THE RULING PASSION 


A film with the smooth, silken George Arliss 
is bound to be good. The slightly sardonic grin, 
the subtle flexing of the eyebrows, the firm con- 
fidence of this actor prove again what the screen 
can do with trained people behind its efforts. 
The story is, of course, a humorous friendly pic- 
ture of a home amid the idle rich with plenty of 
good common sense behind its activities. The 
situation of the “old imposter” gives the oppor- 

They 

closed 
One of 


tunity for many a clever play of words. 
are particularly delightful with the half 
eyes of Mr. Arliss behind their humor. 

the films not to be missed by the family. 


HIS BACK AGAINST THE WALL 


Anything Raymond Hatton has much to do 
with is very apt to deserve persistent applause. 
We are not disappointed in this amusing tale 
of a hero despite himself. In the tailorshop 
cowering before his boss, at the Union Tailors’ 
dance contest, spinning his Jane to victory and 
the silver goblet, or later as the quaking hero, 
“killer” of two famous bandits, Raymond Hat- 
ton is delightfully funny. Virginia Valli, his 
is always poised, charming and thor- 
oughly lovely. Miss Valli will probably never 
be a great star; she has little potentiality, but 
she is the perfect support for a part that re- 
quires natural grace of mien and movement, a 
rare quality in the average sub-lead. 


A PRINCE THERE WAS 
A quiet unaggressive film, having as its chief 
fact its attraction, the tenderness 


support, 


and in only 


of the gentlemanly Tommy Meighan. A bette 
sense of the dramatic on the part of the contings 
ity editor might undulatin, 


have improved the 


action. 


I DO 


If you like comedy, plotting up with the rapid. 
ity of a machine gun assault, you’ll like “I Do,™ 
in which Harold Lloyd’s meaningful empty st 
and wan shoulder shrug smack at you with : 
funniest significance. It is the most rapid] 
moving force Harold Lloyd has made. “I Do” j 
the sort that happens along only once in a whilef! 


EXIT—THE VAMP 

The naturalness of Miss Clayton as wife and 
mother and “fighting mate” is the delightfully 
simplest bit we have seen for some time. Her 
supporting cast supplied charmingly adequate 
interpretations of this sincerely written story, 
None of the cheap effects of the triangle situa- 
tion or the outraged and raging wife winning 
A clear, clean, winningly played 
situations we mortals get 


back her man! 
bit of the 
ourselves into. 


ridiculous 





The Romantic History of 
the Motion Picture 


(Concluded from page 113) 
stallment, Mr. Ramsaye will give us the 
best write-up of the subject to date. 

The writer has evidently gathered a 
wealth of material, has selected deftly 
and distributes his emphasis to make for 
interest and readableness rather than for 
completeness. He begins his story with 
Edison in 1888—though he rightly states 
that there is much to be told before that 
date—and Edison dominates the rest of 
the first installment. Many others are 
mentioned, but rather briefly, especially 
the foreigners. The article ends with? 
Woodville Latham 
to start the next great step ahead, name- 
ly, to get the picture out of the peep-hole 
and throw it upon the screen, 


and his sons 


One could wish for more detail in some 
parts of the story, and a bit less in others, 
but Mr. Ramsaye’s “history” promises 
to be the best thing of its kind so far 
and decidedly worth reading. 
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